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correspond in their composition to popular opinion
they must live out their allotted time. The American
system, according to one of its critics, is essentially
astronomical or mathematical. "A President's
usefulness is measured, not by efficiency, but by
calendar months; it is reckoned that if he be good
at all, he will be good for four years." The Prime
Minister must keep himself in favour with the
majority; " a President need only keep alive.*'

Some other critics have seen, in this very fact, a
most noteworthy merit; they have pointed out that
there is a stability in the American policy which is
wanting to our own. It is less subject to the gusts
of passing passion and popular excitement; the
country cannot be called upon to change its rulers,
perhaps to come to some irrevocable decision, on a
sudden impulse. A measure of social innovation, so
violent as to be impossible in the United States,
might be carried in England, after a single general
election, under the inspiration of some magnetic
personality, or the arts of a triumphant demagogue.
When Philip is drunk in America he has plenty
of time to grow sober. A Government cannot take
its opponents by surprise, and by suddenly flinging
itself upon the polls gain a verdict before the nation
has had time to think the matter out. All parties,
and all interests, have warning and notice before-
hand in the United States. They know when the
Presidential and the Congressional elections will
take place, and they have plenty of opportunity to
put their case forward, and to rebut that of their
adversaries.

Under the English system it is often in the
power of a Cabinet to rush the appeal to the